midst of an acre or two of roses. At the entrance
to the grounds was a small frame house, occupied
by the Afghan soldiers who were to be our guards.
There were twenty-seven attendants in all, to
supply our wants and keep their eyes on us.
One, who apparently ran the show, was intro-
duced as a court chamberlain, temporarily
assigned to our service. As the days went by,
we came to the conclusion that instead of being
a court chamberlain, this addition to our entour-
age, whom we dubbed Boots and Spurs, was
nothing more than a secret service agent.

Although no doubt he was keeping a careful
record of every move that we made, every per-
son we talked to and everything that we photo-
graphed from the moment of our arrival until
the hour of our departure from forbidden
Afghanistan, he assured us that he spoke not one
word of English. Usually he was as taciturn
and enigmatic as a sphinx. At times, however,
we found him a really valuable addition to our
party, because he struck awe into the hearts of
recalcitrant Afghans who refused to pose before
Harry Chase's cameras. If pedestrians failed to
get out of our way in the Kabul bazaars, he
became transformed. His silent reserve vanished.
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